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’ New Delhi, the 6th February, 1937. 


To 
The Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir, 
I beg to submit herewith my Report on the conditions of Indian labour 


in Malaya. I attach also a brief additional Report on certain subjects of 
general interest which are not covered by my terms of reference. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 
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REPORT ON THE CONDITIONS OF INDIAN LABOUR IN 
MALAYA, 


Terms of reference.—An invitation from the Malayan Governments to 
ihe Government of India to send a deputation to Malaya and obtain first 
hand information upon the conditions of Indian labour in that country 
remained in abeyance for a considerable time. In 1936 the Government 
of India came to the conclusion that it would be convenient to accept the 
invitation, and I was asked, and consented, to be their delegate. On the 
18th November, 1936, the Government of India published the following 
Press Communiqué :— 

“The Government of India have for some time had under considera- 
tion a proposal to send a deputation to Malaya to examine 
the condition of Indian labour there. The Malayan Govern- 
ments themselves expressed a wish that such a deputation 
should be sent and the proposal received the approval of the 

Standing Emigration Committee of both Houses of the Indian 

Legislature. 

The Government of India have now appointed the Right Honour- 
able V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H., as their delegate. 

Mr. Sastri will sail from Calcutta on the 29th November and 

will be accompanied by Mr. G. 8. Bozman, I.C.8., at present 

Additional Deputy Secretary in the Department of Education, 

Health and Lands, as adviser. The Delegation’s terms of 

reference are as follows :— 

To examine the condition of Indian labourers in Malaya with 
special reference to— 

(i) the rates and payment of wages, 

(ii) hours of work, 

(iii) the provision made for residence, medical treatment and 
education and for subsidiary occupation, e.g., by the allot- 
ment of land for cultivation, 

(iv) sex ratio, 

(v) political and social status; 

and to make recommendations as to— 

(a) what improvements are desirable in respect of these or any 
other matters in the interest of the Indian labour force 
already in Malaya, and 

(b) whether assisted emigration to Malaya should be permitted 
in future and, if so, on what conditions.’’ 

2. The Tour in Malaya.—I was unfortunately delayed for a,week in 
Rangoon and did not arrive in Penang until the 13th December. Rao 
Sahib Kk. A. Mukundan, Agent of the Government of India in Malaya, had 
in the meantime been called away to Singapore by urgent work in connec- 
tion with a strike there and was unable to return to Penang until the 14th 
December. My tour, therefore, took place somewhat later than had been 
intended. The actual programme of inspection, interviews and so forth was 
drawn up by Rao Sahib Mukundan, who accompanied us throughout. I 
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should like to take this early opportunity of recording that I took Rao Sahib 
Mukundan into my fullest confidence from the outset ‘and that his close 
acquaintance with conditions throughout Malaya and considered advice were 
always at my disposal and proved of the greatest assistance. I was met 
at Penang by the Hon'ble Mr. Charles Wilson, Controller of Labour, 
Malaya, who accompanied me as far as Kuala Lumpur and rejoined me 
later in Singapore. I travelled by road down the whole length of the 
peninsula and made halts at the following places :— 


Penang, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Raub, Seremban, 


Malacea, Muar and Singapore. 


Nearly thirty rubber estates were visited in all, some of them producing 
also copra, in addition to one tea estate, one oil-palm estate, one 
pineapple estate and two tin mines. At each halting place I had interviews 
with the leading Indian residents and, where opportunity offered, inspected 
the housing arrangements for Indian labour provided by Government and 
local authorities, such as Municipalities, Sanitary and Town Boards, the 
Public Works Department and the Railways. I visited the Quarantine 
Camps and Immigration Depédts at Penang, Port Swettenham and Singa- 
pore. At Port Swettenham my visit coincided wit’ the arrival of the 
s.s. ‘‘Rohna’’ with some 500 Indian immigrants. It was, therefore, possi- 
ble to see not only the accommodation and arrangements provided on the 
ship, but also the whole procedure from the time the ship was first boarded 
by the health authorities till the first meal was served in the quarantine 
camp, after disinfection had been completed.» The United Planters’ Asso- 
ciation of Malaya sent a deputation to Singapore and we had a friendly and 
useful discussion on certain topics. Finally, His Excellency Sir Shenton 
Thomag kindly accorded me an interview at which, besides Mr. Bozman and 
myself, there were present the Colonial Secretary, the Federal Secretary, 
the Controller of Labour, the Director of Education, the Director of Medical 
Services and the Chief Officer of the Customs and Excise Department. 
Many important matters arising out of the enquiry were informally discuss- 
ed. I sailed from Singapore on the 11th January, 1937, returning to India 
via Colombo. On the way from Colombo to Delhi, I inspected the Emigra- 
tion Depdts maintained by the Malayan Governments at Negapatam and 
Avadi (Madras). I arrived in Delhi on the 26th January, 1937. 


3. The Malayan Labour Department.—Perhaps it is not generally known 
in India that the Malayan Governments have an organised Labour Depart- 
ment which has now been in existence for more than thirty years. The 
enactments which this Department administers vary slightly in the Colony, 
the Federated States and the Unfederated States, but the variations are 
not of such importance as to prevent the Department administering and 
enforcing a uniform policy throughout Malaya. The Department is under 
the direction of the Controller of Labour, who has at his disposal a staff 
of Deputy Controllers, Assistant Controllers, and Extra Assistant 
Controllers. It is the duty of the Department to inspect all places 
of employment, to investigate any complaints and to demand from 
employers fair treatment of their labourers, a reasonable standard of 
housing, medical attention, educational facilities and scrupulous adherence 
to the proper rates of wages and their due payment. The Department deals 
mostly with Indian labour, and all the officers employed speak Tamil and 
in some cases Telugu with reasonable fluency. The Controller of Labour, 
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avho is invariably a senior official of the Malayan Civil Service, is als) a 
Member of the Indian Immigration, Committee, a statutory body which 
manages and administers the Indian Immigration Fund. The Labour 
Department in its various activities, both in India and in Malaya, has 
acquired a great deal of information and experience in dealing with the 
roblems of Indian labour in Malaya. I met nearly all the senior officials 
of the Department at various stages in my tour, and I feel it my duty to 
record the strong impression I received that they are earnest in the dis- 
charge of their duties and bring to the daily problems which confront them 
not only knowledge and experience but also a ready sympathy for the 
labourers. The control exercised by the Department over employers is 
real and effective, and the Labour Officer is not infrequently called upon 
to exercise tact and judgment in se4tling small disputes between labourers 
themselves as well as disputes between labourers and employers, which 
might otherwise involve the cost of Court proceedings. — 


4. General Conditions on Estates.—Detailed reference will be made later 
te such questions as housing, medical facilities, ete. Here I wish to make 
ations on the conditions under which Indian labour lives and 
works on the estates. The estates chosen for my visits seem to me to 
have been fairly typical. 1 saw estates which were very good, I saw estates 
which appeared average, and I saw estates which had obvious and reme- 
diable shortcomings. Most of the estates visited were under European 
management, but there were also samples of Japanese, Chinese and Indian 
management. It is a pleasure to me to express the view that on the whole 
the choice of managers has been made with considerable care. It will no 
doubt be easily understood that conditions are liable to differ between small 
or privately-owned estates and large estates or groups of estates run by 
Companies with their headquarters in London or elsewhere. On the small 
estates employing perhaps one or two hundred labourers, or on the estates— 
they are few—where the manager is himself the proprietor, not only is it 
comparatively easy for the manager to establish personal relations with 
each unit in the labour force, but, in the case of private estates especially, 
reference to agents or to Boards of Directors becomes unnecessary when 
expenditure needs to be undertaken to improve the conditions. In one such 
estate, for instance, the proprietor-manager has provided not only the 
latest type of lines, with specially designed kitchens to minimise the danger 
to children, but also uniforms and physical training for the children, a 
swimming bath with a chute available for all the labourers and electric 
light in the lines themselves. It should not be understood that I am 
offering adverse criticism on estates organised on a larger scale. I am con- 
cerned only to point out that, in the matter of providing amenities for the 
labour force, the manager who is under obligation to refer all matters to a 
Board of Directors is, comparatively speaking, at a disadvantage. * Of 
course every manager can and does exercise a great influence in this res- 
pect; in fact at each visit I became more and more convinced that the 
happiness and well-being of the labourers were, to a great extent, dependent 
upon the personality of the manager. This is only to be expected; and I 
believe that something would be lost by too much interference with the 
personal relations between employer and employed. The responsibility, 
however, of those who select managers is obviously great, and, judging 
from the good type of the majority of those whom I met and the interest 
displayed in planning improvements for the benefit of the labour force, 
that responsibility is recognised. It is to be hoped that that will continue 
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te be the case. Improvements can be suggested and effected; but, allow- 
ing for the facts that the labourers are away from their own country and 
that the new climate proves in many cases uncongenial, they are able to 
lead, particularly when accompanied by their wives and children, a healthy, 
respectable life and to aspire to a standard distinctly higher than they could 
attain in their own villages. No complaints were made to me of any case 
of physical violence or compulsion, and in one case only did I have evidence 
of the use of abusive language. It is satisfactory to record also that 
throughout the country the practice of managers themselves handing over 
wages to the labourers is uniform, and that in no case is payment left to 
a clerk or any other subordinate. It is to be hoped that this commendable 
practice will be preserved, and that, if necessary, the Planting Association, 
by means of a circular or otherwise, will ensure that it is placed beyond all 
hazard. It should be remembered that every labourer is specifically in- 
formed at the time of being employed that he is at liberty to give one 
month’s notice to his employer and seek service where he thinks it will be 
rnost congenial. This freedom of movement is not only laid down by 
statute, but is well known and understood by all labourers and engenders 
in them a healthy spirit of independence. Communications throughout the 
country are excellent, and in many parts buses or cheap hire cars are avail- 
able to take the labourer to the nearest town or village. Nearly every 
estate has its own temple, supported, as a rule, by the labourers them- 
selves. Line sweepers are provided and paid by the estate. Where the 
number of children justifies it, there is a creche under the charge of an 
ayah, also paid by the estate, to look after children whose mothers are at 
work, either tapping or weeding. Water supply appears to be a simple 
matter in all parts of Malaya and I neither saw nor heard of any estate 
where there was not a permanent and abundant supply of good water. 
Inder statutory authority maternity benefits are paid on all estates at the 
rates of 2/6ths of six months earning for the first child and 2/11ths of eleven 
months earnings for’subsequent children. 


5. Rates of Wages.—In 1928, after protracted correspondence betweem 
the Malayan Governments and the Government of India and a detailed 
examination of the cost of living, certain standard rates of wages were fixed 
and applied with statutory force to selected areas known as key areas. 
The rates finally decided upon were 50 cents a day for men and 40 cents 
for women in ordinary areas and 58 cents a day for men and 46 cents for 
women in certain less accessible and more expensive areas.* Shortly after 
the introduction of these rates the world depression hit the rubber industry 
with unprecedented severity, and a cut of 20 per cent had to be imposed 
upon all wage rates. The standard rates then became 40 and 32, and 47 
and 37. In point of fact, however, a number of estates were not in a condi- 
tion to pay even these rates. Since the choice lay between allowing reduc- 
tions in the rates and seeing estates closed and large numbers of labourers: 
wholly unemployed, the Labour Department permitted the payment of less 
than the standard rates, but kept a careful check upon total monthly 
earnings according to a new formula which was evolved. By the time 
I landed in Malaya the payment of the rates of 40 and 382 was practically 
universal. Outside key areas some estates paid wages to tappers according 
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* Note—For purposes of comparison the exchange value of $ 1 (100 cents) may by 
taken’ as Rs. 1-9-0. That is 4 cents=1 anna. Needless to say this does not necessarik 
represent the purchasing value. 
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to the amount of rubber tapped each day, but only in one or two cases 
did I find that the monthly earnings fell below the standard. In those 
rare cases I am satisfied that the Labour Department .are taking or have 
taken proper steps to set matters right. During my visit the Malay Gov- 
ernments decided, in the case of labour employed by them, to restore half 
the cut which had been imposed in 1930. The estates immediately followed 
suit, and the standard rates are now 45 and 86. At the time when the 
20 per cent cut was imposed, it was clearly understood that full standard 
rates would be restored as soon as the industry found itself in a position 
to pay them. The position now is that the International Rubber Restric- 
tion Scheme has effected a real improvement in prices, and rubber, which 
at one time fell to 2d. a lb. or even less, is now commanding a price in the 
neighbourhood of 10d. a lb. The production quota has been raised to 75 
per cent for the first quarter of 1937 and 80 per cent for the second quarter, 
Since my return to India a press report has appeared to the effect that the 
quota is to be further increased to 85 per cent. Stocks are short, however, 
and it is doubtful if many estates can in fact increase their production as 
rapidly as the new quota would permit. The intention apparently is to 
stabilise the price of rubber somewhere in the neighbourhood of 9d. a \|b., 
but the two factors just mentioned may force the price higher than that 
before the stabilising influences can make themselves felt. For the 
present, therefore, everything seems to point to a good price for rubber— 
a price of 7d. or over may be assumed to guarantee a reasonable return 
to the producer, provided a fair quota of production is permitted—and 
consequently to an increasing demand for Indian labour. I am, therefore, 
of opinion that the time is at hand when the Government of India should 
press for the restoration of the standard wages. I wish to lay special stress 
upon the need for early action in this respect. The demand for labour 
will be combined and immediate, and urgent action is necessary to have the 
matter settled before that demand is completely satisfied. It is true that, 
as half the cut in wages has been recently restored, it may not be possible 
for the Malay Governments to give effect to this recommendation for an- 
other month or so. I believe, however, that they will recognise the obliga- 
tion resting upon them and upon the rubber industry to restore the 1928 
wage levels, and with production at 80 per cent or 85 per cent the time 
for such restoration seems to have arrived. Labour proceeding now from 
India should, therefore, receive the assurance that it is entitled to a fair 
share of the reviving prosperity of the industry, and that the payment of 
the 1928 wages is under active and sympathetic consideration, and I urge 
that this position should be put to the Malay Governments without any 
delay. For easy reference I bring together certain passages, more or less 
authoritative, which place the promise of full restoration beyond doubt. 
In July, 1930, the Agency Houses of Selangor presented a memorandum 
to the Indian Immigration Committee which contained the following :— 


“The Agency Houses are of the opinion that the temporary reduc- 
tion should remain in force until such time as there appears 
to be good reason to believe that the industry has recovered 
from the present depression and that there is little likelihood 
of the price declining to below 25 cents per lb. for an appre- 
ciable period.”’ 


On the last day of the same month, at a meeting of the Indian Immigra- 
tion Committee when the reduction in wages was finally decided, ‘‘it was 
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unanimously agreed that the existing standard rates of wages for Indian 
labourers should be restored as soon as the industry is in a position to pay 
them."’ In a letter to the Government of India dated the 29th September, 
1980, the Malayan Governments stated ‘‘Had the market price of rubber 
not fallen below 25 cents (par value 7d.) per lb., it is safe to say that this 
enquiry would never have been held.’’ The enquiry referred to is the one 
as a result of which a temporary cut of 20 per cent in wages was recom- 
mended. . 


6. Key and non-Key areas.—I lave referred in the previous paragraph 
to the distinction between key and non-key areas. Briefly it amounts to 
this, that in a key area an employer is placed under a statutory obligation 
to pay not less than the standard wage und is liable to be prosecuted at 
the instance of the Labour Department, if he fails to do so. In non-key 
areas there is no such statutory obligation or liability to prosecution. The 
labourer in a non-key area being at liberty to seek employment in a key 
area, it is assumed that economie forces will come into play and compel 
the payment of standard wages throughout the peninsula. So far as I could 
judge, wages have in fact beeome standardised in both key and non-key 
iiveas; and even where wages are calculated upon a different basis, the 
monthly earnings are not less than they would be if standard wages were 
paid. At the sume time, there are good reasons why the distinction should 
now be abolished. The economic law which appears to have effected a 
general standardisation will work only so long as there is a strong demand 
for labour. True, the system of supply adopted by the Labour Depart- 
ment does exercise considernmble control. But in times of prosperity it is 
clearly to the advantage of the employer to recruit slightly more than his 
economic needs, in order that competition among labourers for employ- 
mnent may prevent wages rising to uneconomic levels. ‘The moment, there- 
‘ore, that a surplus, however small, is available in the country, the em- 
ployer has e handle which he can use against his labour unless some statu- 
tory obligation is placed upon him. To make standard wages applicable 
throughout the peninsula would certainly assist the Labour Department 
in its efforts to ensure that supply and demand are fairly balanced and 
that there is no floating surplus which may become a burden either on the 
industry or on the public revenues. Another factor which may not be 
ignored is that, the longer a labourer and his family have been in employ- 
ment in Malaya, the more attached do they become to particular estates 
or areas. While therefore it may be true that in theory the labourer is at 
liberty to seek more profitable employment elsewhere, in practice he is 
often unwilling to sever the ties that he has established and to uproot 
himself from a locality where he has formed binding associations. On 
principle also and from the point of view of the, employer, there appears 
to be no justification for enforeing standard rates in certain selected areas 
and not enforcing them elsewhere. JT made some enquiries, but was unable 
to find that the selection of areas had been made upon any well-defined 
principle. It seems inequitable, therefore, that one employer should be 
liable to statutory pains and penalties from which his neighbour across the 
border may be free. There is no reason to suppose that the employer 
will not continue to encourage good work by offering some form of bonus 
to the more expert labourer; it is in his own interest to do so. For these 
reasons therefore T recommend that the distinction between key and non- 
key areas should be abolished and the statutory standard wages enforced 
in all areas. 


-. 9. Higher rates in less accessible. more unhealthy or more expensive 
areas.—As already stated, in 1928 higher rates of wages were standardised 
‘for certain areas where conditions appeared ‘to warrant them. Jt has 
been the practice to refer to these areas as “‘less accessible’? but the term is 
somewhat misleading. Throughout the inhabited parts of Malaya, so far 
as I could see, there are first class roads with bitumien surfaces and, except 
in times of flood, communications are excellent. The degree of accessibi- 
lity therefore is hardly the criterion by which one should judge whether 
higher wages are necessary. What needs to be determined is whether in 
fact living is more expensive and whether there are other disadvantages 
for which recompense should be given. I found, for instance, in the estates 
I visited in Pahang that the cost of rice is undoubtedly higher than in the 
areas nearer the main arteries of communication. In the time at my dis- 
posal, I was unable to make a detailed enquiry regarding other articles of 
diet, but I was told that they too were slightly more expensive. The 
country generally is more rural in character and nearer to the jungle, and 
the central towns appear to be more scattered. though in themselves they 
differ little from the smaller towns in other parts of Malava. It may not 
be without significance that it was in this area that T saw the least satis- 
factory of all the estates visited, and a planter in this neighbourhood stated 
clearly that labourers were not altogether willing to come. In point. of 
fact too, higher wages’ were paid here than elsewhere, and it is highly pro- 
bable that economic conditions necessitated it. My general conclusion 
is that for various reasons these areas are less attractive to Indian labour, 
and therefore, when the wages of 50 cents and 40 cents are restored in 
other areas, the wages of 58 cents and 46 cents should be restored in these 
areas, which are now called less accessible, but which perhaps it would be 
truer to describe as less popular. 


8. Hours of work.—The standard wages have been fixed for a nominal 
day’s work of 9 hours which in practice is reduced to 8 hours. It was 
pleasing to note that on al] the estates visited the labour force was always 
back in the lines by 2-0 p.m. or shortly afterwards, and that thereafter 
any work undertaken was in the main voluntary and was invariably paid 
for as overtime. A day's work for a tapper is in fact usually about 6 or 
64 hours. When the heat of the sun has increased beyond a certain point, 
the latex from the tree will not run freely, and it is therefore essential 
that the tapping task should be completed early. The work is not com- 
menced before about 6-0 a.m., and all latex is brought to the factory by 
12-30 or 1-0 p.M. at the latest. The field workers employed on weeding 
and cleaning the estate finish their task by 2-0 P.m. The arrangement 
appears satisfactory, and I heard no complaints regarding it. One point, 
however, should be clearly understcod. Where standard wages are in 
foree—and I have suggested elsewhere in this Report that they should 
be applied to the whole of Malaya—it must not be open to any employer 
to offer less than a full task except by way of overtime. If a labourer 
‘appears at muster and is given a task to perform, it must be a matter of 
regular practice that, even if the exigencies of the industry require that 
he should be given a light task, he should receive a full day’s pay. With 
this proviso I have no recommendation to make with regard to hours of 
work. . 


9. Housing on estates.—At. each estate I paid special attention to the 
lines provided for the labour force. Conditions varied very considerably, 
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but I was pleased to note that the Labour Department bestows particular 
vare on this aspect of the labour question and brings considerable pressure 
to bear upon the employers. The old type of lines consists normally of 
a long barrack-like structure of wood, rooted either with ‘‘attap’’, a local 
palm, or with tiles or corrugated iron. The line is divided down its 
length by a partition which does not reach the roof and single rooms are 
provided back to back so that each line is in effect a double line facing 
both ways. Usually, though not always, the lines are lifted above the 
ground on piles, and room is provided underneath the main building for 
a kitchen and for storing belongings; in fact in such lines the labourers: 
live more on the ground space than in the rooms above. Sometimes a 
verandah is provided, sometimes not. This type of building has now been 
condemned by the Labour Department and the health authorities, and 
no new line on this model may be built. Wisely, in my opinion, the 
Labour Department has not standardised any new type but all plans for 
new buildings have to receive its sanction. Employers are thus at liberty 
to originate new designs to suit their particular conditions, and a variety 
of plans are available in the Labour offices for their mspection and com- 
ment. The general tendency now is to provide what is known as the 
cottage type of line consisting of separate four roomed houses to accom- 
modate two families. Usually these also are raised on piles, giving 
greater coolness from free air circulation and extra storage accommodation,. 
and the division between families is complete, ensuring greater privacy. 
T saw a number of such cottages either recently constructed or in course of 
construction. There were a number of variations in detail] in which the 
Labour Department took a keen interest. I cannot forbear to mentior 
one particular case where each raised cottage was enclosed in its oww 
garden area, wired in, the garden itself being again divided into two parts 
by wire fencing to separate the portions belonging to the two families 
in the cottage. Another excellent arrangement which I saw was where 
the lines were grouped as in a village round a central] ‘maidan’ with the 
main water supply available in the centre. Except in a few estates in 
water-logged coastal areas, good drainage is arranged in cement drains 
and in all estates systematic anti-malarial work is rigidly enforced. The 
complete control of malaria is perhaps one of the most remarkable public 
achievements in Malaya, and its success is as noticeable on estates as 
anvwhere. Kitchens and latrines are of various types; these again are 
matters in which the Labour Department evinces the keenest interest and 
is continually suggesting improvements. In taking leave of this section, 
the only recommendation I have to make is that the programme of re- 
placing the condemned type be hurried up, and that meanwhile every 
attempt should be made to maintain a high standard of cleanliness. 


10. Medical attention.—The care taken of the health of the labour 
force on an estate falls into two categories. In the first place there is the 
control exercised over sanitation and prevention of disease, in the second 
there is the attention given to a labourer who is sick. Tn the previous. 
paragraph the first category has already received some notice. As in so 
many other respects, in this matter also the comfort and health of the- 
labourer depend mainly upon the attention and sympathy of the manager.. 
So far as I was able to judge, the majority of estate managers realise: 
clearly that it is in their own interest to maintain a healthy and contented 
labour foree, and the periodical inspections by the Labour Department: 
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and the health authorities supply a sufficient stimulus in those cases 
where it is needed. As regards the second category, I am not entirely 
satisfied. A number of the larger estates have constructed well-equipped 
hospitals on up to date lines, and there can be little doubt that in such 
cases the labourers receive excellent medical attention. Occasionally 
such hospitals are run as group hospitals serving more than one estate, 
and this arrangement was objected to by some people. The matter, 
however, seems to be one of administrative detail. On smaller estates 
there is frequently no hospital. There is a dispensary in charge of a 
dresser, who can do no more than attend to minor complaints and super- 
ficial injuries. Any case of a more serious nature has to be sent to and 
dealt with in the nearest Government hospital. I am not competent 
to judge of the qualifications of the dressers employed, but there were 
numerous complaints that they were often insufficiently qualified. I 
understand that this matter has already been examined by the Health 
Department and that steps are being taken to improve the position. 


11. Upon one point, however, a comment is allowable, viz., the combi- 
nation in one person of the duties of conductor and dresser, sometimes of 
clerk as well. I found this in more than one estate. The dresser’s work 
should clearly be a whole-time occupation. He should invariably be at 
hand when required and should also exercise an initial supervision over 
the cleanliness and sanitation of the lines. I say initial, because no 
manager should be permitted to shift the responsibility for the general 
health of the labourers to any subordinate officer. Further, the conductor 
is responsible for reporting the presence or absence of particular labourers 
at their daily tasks, and the clerk is responsible for maintaining the chief 
register of attendance, the check roll. The combination of these duties 
with that of dresser, upon whom falls the responsibility of reporting 
a man sick, opens the way to confusion and neglect of important tasks. 
I was told by planters that a labourer is not allowed to remain sick in the 
lines, and that after a space of 24 hours he is invariably sent to the 
hospital. This is true of the larger estates where an estate hospital is 
available. But it is too much to expect in the case of smaller or more 
remote estates where there is no estate hospital and the nearest Govern- 
ment hospital may be as much as 10 miles away. I recommend, therefore, 
that dressers on estates should not be permitted to undertake any other 
‘estate work, and that the necessary steps should be taken to ensure 
that al] dressers are properly qualified. 


12. While on this point one other matter calls for mention. When 
a labourer is sick he does not appear for muster, his name is not entered 
in the check roll and consequently he gets no pay. I was told that a 
labourer in permanent Government employ is entitled to 28 days full 
pay while sick in hospital and, I believe, to a certain period of half pay 
thereafter. On several estates I was told that when a labourer was sick, 
the estate, though under no obligation to do so, would feed his family 
free of charge during the period of his absence from work. This reflects 
credit upon the authorities concerned; but I venture to think that a stage 
has been reached when this question should be settled upon a more secure 
basis. The system said to be in foree in Government Departments has 
much to recommend it. The labourer is informed beforehand of the sick 
benefits to which he is entitled and can rest assured that, if misfortune 
overtakes him, his family will be in a position to support themselves 
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without. an appeal to charity. The uniform application of some such 
system to estate labour deserves sympathetic consideration, 


13. Educational facilities—According to the Labour Code, the Con- 
troller of Labour has power to order the establishment of a school in any 
place of employment where the children between the ages of 7 and 14 — 
are ten or more in number. On most estates such schools have in fact 
been instituted. There is, however, great room for improvement in this 
respect. In several urban areas enough accommodation is not available 
for all children of school age, and the authorities, whether Government 
or a Municipality, are slow to provide the necessary facilities. In many 
estates the housing of the school is by no means satisfactory and, more 
important still, the teachers employed are of inferior quality. The 
Director of Education, who kindly granted me an interview in Singapore, 
admitted there were defects and explained the administrative difficulties 
which had been experienced in this connection. [ learned from him that 
it had already been decided to appoint an inspector of Tamil Schools. 
The officer selected is at present in England, studying Tamil at the 
School of Oriental Studies, and on completing his course there, will: 
proceed to India to familiarise himself with colloquial Tamil and to learm 
something of the primary education imparted in India. This is un- 
doubtedly a step in the right direction. But it is clear that a year or 
two must elapse before the benefits of it can begin to be felt. It is. 
likely that when the special officer has made a survey of conditions in 
Malaya, he will find it necessary to recommend the appointment of 
additional supervising staff. This’ again will take time to decide. In 
my view this is a question of first rate importance in which improvement 
is urgently needed. I trust, therefore, that there will be no delay in 
setting up such machinery as may be necessary. Further I may venture 
to state my belief that matters, could be considerably expedited if, in his 
first survey, the Inspector of Tamil Schools were to have the assistance 
of an experienced officer of the Edueation Department of Madras. I hope 
that this possibility will be examined by the Government of India and 
the Malay Governments. 


14. One small point remains to be mentioned. While it is true that 
the majority of the labourers in Malaya are Tamil speaking, there are 
also small communities speaking Telugu or Malayalam. In most cases 
their numbers are not sufficient to justify the employment of a special 
teacher in their own vernacular. But in the selection of teachers prefer- 
ence may be given, on all estates where the Indian population is not 


purely Tamil, to men having a knowledge of another vernacular, if it 
mav be done without sacrificing efficiency and other important considera- 
tions. 


15. Toddy shops.—With the exception of a few areas which have 
been declared ‘dry’, most estates run their own toddy shops. The estate 
applies for a licence for a certain number of gallons and this quantity 1s, 
I understand, checked by either the Excise Department or the Labour 
Department against the number of labourers employed on the estate. 
This quantity constitutes a daily ration, and it ig an offence for the toddy 
shop-keeper to keep any toddy which may he left over at the end of the 
dav. Unused toddy must be thrown away, the Itention being to 
cuarantee that the toddy supplied is absolutely fresh. The price at which 
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it may be sold is also fixed and displayed publicly outside the shop. Any 
profits made by the estate—and there normally is a margin of profit—: 
are credited to a special account, and funds so accumulated may be used 
by the estate, subject to the control and scrutiny of the Labour Depart- 
ment, for certain specified objects, all of which are purely for the benefit) 
of the labour force in: general. The Government also..run a certain 
number of toddy shops, and where these hajjpen to be in close proximity - 
to an estate there is no estate shop. | Cle 


16. It occurred to me that in a country like Malaya where surplus’ 
budgets appear to be the rule rather than the exception, ‘and’ excise is‘ 
not a major head of revenue, conditions were particularly favourable for’ 
a policy directed towards ultimate prohibition, and I endeavoured to 
find out how informed opinion stood on this question in so far as it 
affected Indian labour. <A certain number of managers are inclined to 
regard toddy as a harmless indulgence if within limits, and as a means 
of keeping their labour contented and happy. Others, on. the other hand, 
perhaps forming the majority, agree that toddy is by no means a necessity ® 
and would not object to a suppression of the toddy drinking habit. 
Without it labourers would undoubtedly be in a position to save more. 
money and their efficiency would at least not be impaired, while the 
managers themselves would be spared the trouble of supervising the shop. 
and its accounts and settling the occasional disputes which arise from” 
drunkenness... In practice, however, they are almost unanimous in, 
declaring that this is only a counsel of perfection. There is available in. 
Malaya a potent and highly deleterious spirit known as ‘samsu’ which is 
easily and cheaply distilled from rice. Practically throughout Malaya. 
I was informed, not only by planters but also by Government officials, 
that illicit distillation of this spirit by Chinese is rampant. It appears. 
that the apparatus. required is so simple in construction and so cheap 
to erect that effective control is a matter of the utmost difficulty. In 
Johore I was told that the most stringent penalties. were enforced, but 
in spite of this,-the evil appeared to be unchecked. ‘Samsu’ is: said to 
be far more damaging physically and mentally than toddy, and most 
planters told me that they dare not abolish the toddy shop since the 
immediate, result would be that their estates would be encircled with 
numbers. of illicit stills brewing ‘samsu’. The fear of ‘samsu’ also. 
prevents them from attempting to reduce toddy consumption by raising 
its retail prices. The weight of evidence regarding the widespread illicit 
distillation of ‘samsu’ is so great that it is impossible to disregard it. 
At the same time the fact cannot be ignored that in those areas which 
have been declared ‘dry’ I was not informed by anybody concerned 
that the experiment was wholly a failure. While it seems true therefore 
that in present. circumstances the planter is forced to favour the accept- 
ance of the lesser of two evils, I am not entirely satisfied that some 
improvement is out of the question. The suppression of ‘samsu’ is a 
problem which would call for strenuous efforts on the part of the Malay 
Governments and would entail considerable expense. If T might venture 
to make a suggestion on so difficult a matter, the Government might 
concentrate on limited areas and subsequently extend the preventive 
measures by degrees. I recommend that the Government of India should 
enquire from the Malay Governments whether they would consider a 
more rigid campaign against ‘samsu’ with the ultimate object of prohibit- 
ing toddy altogether on estates, 
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17. Co-operative Societies and encouragement of thrift.—The Director 
of Co-operation kindly supplied a memorandum on the subject of co- 
operation amongst Indian labourers on estates and with copies of the 
latest annual reports of his Department. So far as Indian labour on 
estates is concerned, the movement was started in 1926 with one society 
which had a membership of 180 and a paid-up capital of $1,305. At the 
end of June 1936 there were 228 societies and 3 unions. The member- 
ship of the societies aggregated 36,081 with a paid-up capital of $768,624. 
These figures are by no means unsatisfactory, particularly when it is 
remembered that the policy of the Department is not to force the forma- 
tion of such societies but only to assist the natural expansion of the 
movement. I heard of no case where any Manager objected to the 
formation of such societies. The majority of those with whom I discussed 
the question were prepared to give them every encouragement. 


.. 18. A number of estates where no such registered societies have yet 
been formed run thrift societies of their own. These are under the 
personal control of the Manager, and subscriptions to them are entirely 
voluntary. A separate account is kept under the name of each subscriber. 
In a few cases interest is allowed on the deposit and loans, recoverable 
with interest, are also allowed. In most cases, however, the society 
is little more than a safe from which the depositor is at liberty to with- 
draw sums from time to time for such purposes as ceremonies or for 
remittances to India. There are no standardised ruleg or regulations for 
their conduct and, as might be expected, their success depends mainly 
upon the confidence which the labourers place in their particular manager. 
No word of complaint was anywhere said regarding the management of 
such funds, but it is obvious, I think, that a properly registered co- 
operative society is more desirable. Not only is an unorganised thrift 
society liable to dislocation by changes of managers and similar adminis- 
trative disabilities, but there also arises the difficulty of dealing with 
small deposits—I found a number of such cases—left behind by labourers 
who had absconded or quitted the estates without drawing them. The 
managers have been compelled to leave these amounts idle, sometimes 
for years together, before they felt safe in applying them to the toddy 
fund or some similar fund for the benefit of the labourers as a whole, 
and even so the legality of such action may at any time be open to 
question. While therefore it will be agreed that the co-operative move- 
ment is one which should grow of its own accord and should not be forced 
upon unwilling subscribers, I think that the Co-operative Department, 
provided it is satisfied that the movement among labourers is generally 
on the right lines and is proving of real benefit to them, might consider 
the desirability of more energetic propaganda among estate labour, and 
might approach all estates where thrift societies exist with the object of 
converting these societies into properly registered co-operative societies 


with recognised bye-laws. ' 


19. Land allotments and settlements.—It is laid down in the Malay 
Labour Statutes that on application every labourer on an estate shall be 
provided with an allotment of land for his own cultivation, and the area 
to be so allotted hag been fixed at 1/16th acre for each labourer who has 
dependants. It is clear that Indians who have a traditional knowledge 
of agriculture stand in danger of losing that knowledge if their whole 
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time is devoted to estute work only, and the provision in the statutes 
appears to be a salutary one. I have reason to believe that this provision 
is generally complied with, but it would appear that sometimes land is 
offered at such a distance from the lines as to make the offer almost 
valueless. In most of the estates visited I found that allotments 
were available sufficiently close to the lines and that they were in fact 
cultivated, though not possibly to the fullest extent. The plaintain is 
the favourite crop, while the betel vine is perhaps the most profitable. 
It is needless to point out that conditions vary considerably from one 
estate to another. In some instances, when lines were built many years 
ago, due consideration was not paid to the necessity for so siting them 
that sufficient land was available for garden cultivation. Other diffi- 
culties may also arise. For instance, I came across one estate where a 
main road had been built through existing lines and another case in which 
the process, already started, of eliminating a large double bend in a main 
road would mean the complete destruction of existing lines. In the 
latter case I may mention that the manager was delighted that he would 
be able to build modern lines with compensation money rather than with 
the Company’s own money. I was continually told by managers that 
they were only too willing to provide allotments if applications were 
forthcoming, but that a large number of their labourers evinced no parti- 
cular interest in the matter. Of course the estate can offer no perma- 
neney of tenure to a labourer who is at liberty to leave at a month’s 
notice, and it is only the labourer who has a fixed intention of settling 
on one estate, or at least of remaining on it for some considerable time, 
who will consider it worth his while to cultivate his allotment with any 
care. Another difficulty is that the Chinese are expert vegetable gardeners 
and their produce can be purchased at very low prices. These are 
probably sufficient reasons for the fact that all available allotments are 
not taken up by Indian labour. The matter, however, is of some 
importance. It is not desirable that an estate labourer should lose his 
natural taste and capacity for agricultural labour by sheer disuse; for if 
he returned to India or joined one of the settlements in Malaya to be 
presently mentioned, he would find the taste and capacity of immense 
value. In order to encourage the cultivation of allotments I should like 
to suggest that, with the assistance of the Labour Department, estates 
should guarantee, in the event of a labourer leaving an estate, to take 
over his improvements and crops at a fair valuation. It might be neces- 
sary for the estate to stipulate previous continuous employment on the 
estate of, say, six months, but this is a detail which need not be examined 
here. On estates where co-operative societies are working successfully 
I should also like the Co-operative Department to consider whether a 
combination of allotments could not be satisfactorily worked on a co- 
operative basis. It would no doubt require a strong and efficient pan- 
chayat, and the first experiments should be made in societies selected 
with great care. ' 


20. I have mentioned above settlements of Indian labourers in Malays. 
Various experiments have been made in this direction. I visited two such 
settlements. Undoubtedly it would be of advantage to Malaya to have a 
permanently domiciled labour supply, and there are indications that the 
number of Indian labourers who tend to look upon Malaya as their home, 
at least for the whole of their working lives, is on the increase. Cases have 
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occurred, particularly where some extra occupation such as fishing is avail- 
able, of labour forces which have been paid off from an estate refusing ta 
leave the lines, even though the estate could offer them no employment 
and no wages. ‘There is, therefore, some possibility of success in expert- 
ments which may tend towards stabilising the Indian labour force ia 
Malaya and providing for the future a steady supply. A considerable 
settlement of this nature exists at Chuah, in Negri Sembilan. An area of 
some 250 acres has been cleared of jungle by the settlers themselves, 
drained and planted with various crops. The land is Government land 
and, though at present assignment is on a temporary basis, I was informea 
that steps are being taken to issue permanent titles to the settlers. It 1s 
too early to be sanguine of eventual success though the signs are favour- 
able. The other settlement is at Sungei Ujong on land owned by an 
estate of that name. This also is a recent enterprise and its future 
cannot at present be predicted. I think, however, that a venture of this 
kind on privately owned land is probably a mistake. I cast no aspersions 
on this Company or on any Company when I suggest that such experi- 
ments should not be connected with, or under the control of, any private 
owner. The idea behind such settlement schemes is no doubt laudable, 
and in particular instances they may cater for a real need. It is, however, 
essential that they should provide ‘for complete independence and liberty 
of movement among the settlers, so that no suggestion that they are ia 
ény way tied or bound to a particular estate should be allowed to grow. 
I think, therefore, that any such schemes must be sponsored by Govern- 
ment and by Government alone. It is the settlers themselves who by 
their own exertions open and develop the land, and it must be clearly 
understocd that they have as permanent a stake in the welfare of the 
country as any mine or estate owner. Their title therefore must be 
permanent and unassailable, and in any future political development 
which may take place they must receive recognition as permanent in. 
dependent inhabitants of Malaya. It is only if these conditions, are ful- 
filled that such settlements can be expected to flourish, and these con- 
ditions can only be guaranteed if the land is originally allotted by Govern- 
ment. It is a pleasing feature of the Chuah settlement that a General 
Purposes Society has been registered by the Co-operative Department, and 
that that Department is taking an active interest in the development of 
the settlement as a whole. It is obviously an experiment where the advice 
and experience of trained co-operative workers may be of great value. I] 
would suggest that Government should consider the possibility of taking 
over the area covered by the Sungei Ujong settlement and issuing per- 
manent titles there as in the case of Chuah. 


21. Quarantine and Immigration arrangements.—I visited the quarantine 
stations and immigration depots at Penang, Port Swettenham and Singa- 
pore. At Port Swettenham I was able to follow the whole process of land- 
ing some 500 immigrants. The immigration depots are full or even 
moderately full only for a short period, usually not more than 24 hours. 
Immigrants are housed there after completing their quarantine and while 
waiting for the guides to take them to the various estates. Those who 
have travelled from India unassisted and have no svecifie estate or job 
awaiting them are free to go immediately after the quarantine period and 
may not be detained at the depot at all. The depots are also used for 
housing repatriates while waiting for a ship or while their histories are 
being verified. Generally speaking the housing accommodation is adequate, 
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though it might be improved in minor details. Tor instance, I am not 
attracted by the type of bed platform which is usually provided. It takes 
the form of continuous planking throughout the length of the building. 
Division into separate beds would afford at least some sense of privacy and 
would avoid possible confusion of belongings. Care might also be taken 
to diminish or conceal as far as possible the prison camp appearance con- 
veyed by the wire enclosure to the depots. Shade trees and flowers may 
also alleviate what must in any case be a somewhat dreary atmosphere. 
These, however, are matters of detail, and the exercise of some imagit- 
tion by the officers in charge can very easily effect improvements in them. 
The quarantine camps are much larger than the immigration depots and 
owing to the fact that immigrants may have to be detained for a number 
of days are of greater importance. It may be stated at once that so far 
as the camps at Singapore and Penang are concerned the arrangements and 
the accommodation appeared altogether satisfactory. One small detail 
only requires. mention. The living quarters at Penang are very hot, and 
conditions could be improved by the provision of a ceiling inside the roof. 
This has already been done in the hospital there with good effect. I was 
informed that this item of improvement is included in a programme of 
work already sanctioned. If this is the case, it is to be hoped that it will 
be executed as early as possible. If this is not the case, I earnestly com- 
mend it to the immediate attention of the authorities. At Port Swetten- 
ham on the other hand, which for Indian labour is an important camp, 
matters were not so satisfactory. I had already heard some complaints about 
this camp and examined it fairly closely. The practice in all quarantine 
stations is that on arrival the immigrants and all their possessions are 
immediately disinfected. After this disinfection they are taken to the 
camp proper where they are medically examined, vaccinated and inoculat- 
ed against cholera. The process is insisted upon by the health authorities 
in Malaya and is doubtless salutary. On the day I was there the number 
of passengers was small; yet it took the establishment an unconscionably 
long time to handle them. Nearly every process was delayed. Not only 
was there no particular anxiety to minimise the time but nobody had 
applied his mind to the task of saving the passengers the inconveniences 
and discomforts attendant on the work of a quarantine camp. No doubt 
‘ye place is cramped and ill-designed but I could not resist the impression 
that with a little forethought and consideration all the operations includ- 
ing feeding could have been concluded in much less time than was actually 
taken and with less confusion and annoyance than were actually caused. 
For instance, when feeding began, it began in only one of the sheds, the 
one occupied by the assisted emigrants. The unassisted emigrants in the 
neighbouring shed were kept waiting till their luckier fellow-passengers 
had had their fill. 1 could not discover any reason for this invidious treat- 
ment except the small saving to the contractor of the additional establish- 
ment that would have been required if the feeding had been simultaneous 
instead of successive. Separate provision was made for the bathing of the 
men and the women, but it was not impossible for members of the staff 
to overlook the women’s quarter either out of curiosity or owing to the 
exigency of business. Without unduly prolonging this criticism, I would 
bring this topie to a close by suggesting a better-designed reconstruction 
of the whole place and by demanding of the staff greater despatch and 
consideration for the feelings and needs of poor people who have performed 


a ong voyage in none too easy conditions and look forward to food and 
rest. 
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22. While on this subject it is worth nothing that 1 saw both the 
immigrant ships, the s.s. ‘*Rohnu’’ and the 8.8. “Rajula”’, the former in 
Port Swettenham, the latter in Madras, landing repatriates. These two. 
ships have been specially equipped for this traflic and are capable of carry- 
ing very large numbers. For various reasons 1 was unable to travel on 
these ships myself, but both from my inspections and from what I heard in 
Malaya I am gatistied that an honest attempt is made to provide reasonable 
accommodation and ample food for the emigrant labourers as well as to 
protect them from abuse or unauthorised coercion by the crew. It is 
worth mentioning that both ships on every voyage carry both male and 
female Government inspectors, appointed by the Malay Labour Depart- 
ment, whose duty it is to see that all reasonable requirements are satis- 
fied. 

23. I may also mention at this stage the Emigration Depots maintained 
at Negapatam and Madras. Both are under the management of Malay 
Civil Service officers of the Labour Departinent. The buildings and sites 
are the property of the Indian Immigration Committee, and all expenses in 
connection with the depots are met from the Indian Immigration Fund. 
The camp at Negapatam is the smaller of the two and its buildings are 
not of the latest pattern. It is however well laid out, shady and con- 
venient. The main camp at Avadi near Madras is big and the buildings 
are of modern construction. Considerable care has been taken to make 
the camp as comfortable as possible for those who inhabit it, and I was 
satisfied with what I saw. 

24. Non-estate lubour.—A large number of Indian labourers find em- 
ployment not on estates but in various Government or quasi-Government 
Departments, Municipalities, own and Sanitary Boards, the P. W. D. 
and the Railways all utilise Indian labour and at the end of 1985, those 
employed in Government Departments totalled nearly 88,000. It may be 
noted in passing that the fact that Government is so large an employer 
of labour gives a concrete advantage in negotiations regarding wages 
between the Government and other employers. If Government raise their 
wages other employers find themselves compelled to follow suit. Indian 
labour is also employed under contractors on all kinds of work and under 
varying conditions. It is generally assumed that the labourer who hires 
out his work on contract is sufficiently independent and able to look after 
himself. To a large extent this is probably true. Indian labour on tin 
mines is frequently contract labour, and so long as the employer pays. 
the agreed rates to the contractor not many complaints are heard. Need- 
less to say, no amenities are provided for these labourers, such as hous- 
ing, education, medical attention, etc.; consequently the rates demanded 
and paid are usually higher than those for a permanent labour force. Com- 
plaint is sometimes heard that such labour does not receive as much 
attention as permanent or estate labour. To a certain extent this is a 
natural consequence of the greater independence which the labourer has 
sought and enjoys. It is, however, not true that such labourers are 
entirely neglected. The Labour Department is as much at their disposal 
as at the disposal of their fellows on estates, but the probability is that 
the labourers habitually look to the contractor for everything and only 
rarely approach the Department for assistance. Labour employed by the 
Government or semi-Government Departments is normally of a per- 
manent character and is provided with housing. I inspected the accom- 
modation provided at a number of places and found it satisfactory with 
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one notable exception. In Penang, where the Municipality employs a 
considerable number of Indian labourers, the housing provided for married 
couples, though by no means of the best type, is at least as good as I 
found on a number of estates with the older model of lines. On the 
other hand I was shocked beyond words by the condition of the quarters 
provided for the bachelors. They consist of a stone barrack-like building 
which at the time of my visit was so over-crowded that it is doubtful if 
even the barest requirements of public health were fulfilled. Both the 
heat and the smell of the place were over-powering and appeared to find 
no easy exit. The washing accommodation was such that all used water 
found its way down the main steps which form the general entrance. No 
privacy of any sort was provided for and no wonder the place is the scene 
of frequent disputes and quarrels. It is to be hoped that both the Muni- 
cipality and the Labour Department will give immediate attention to this 
evil and undertake drastic improvements without delay. 


25. The rates of wages paid by such authorities. are normally the standard 
rates and occasionally a little above them. One point, however, deserves 
the earnest consideration of the authorities. On estates it is usual for the 
labourer’s wife also to find employment either ag a tapper or as a weeder. 
She thus makes, a material contribution to the family income. In Govern- 
ment employ, however, it is the exception rather than the rule for women 
to find paid occupations, and the total income of a household is, therefore, 
liable to be much less than in the case of estate labour. In a number of 
cases the request was made to me that paid work should be found for 
women, and, in spite of such administrative difficulties as the impropriety 
of employing female labour on night work, it is necessary that something 
should be done to increase the family earnings of these people. I hope 
that the Labour Department will take this matter up in earnest with the 
various authorities concerned. In cases where it is impossible to provide 
suitable work for the women some married allowance or other addition to 
the men’s pay might well be considered. 


26. In the inatter of medical attention such labour is normally within easy 
reach cf a Government hospital or dispensary, though this does not apply 
to railway labour such as gate-keepers or to P. W. D. road gangs. I have 
therefore no suggestions to make as regards medical attention. JI am not, 
however, satisfied that sufficient educational facilities are provided. The 
powers of the Controller of Labour to order the provision of schools apply 
presumably to all classes of labour and employer alike, whether private or 
Government. It does not appear that the obligation has been enforced on 
Government and quasi-Government employers as strictly as on employers 
of estate labour. It is true that in towns or their neighbourhood Govern- 
ment or aided schools are available, and the Labour Department is un- 
willing to trespass upon what is really the province of the Education 
Department. From what I saw and heard, however, at more than one 
centre it is open to doubt whether the Labour Department have in fact 
ever considered the question of securing to urban labour the same advan- 
tages in this respect as to estate labour. I attach more than a_ little 
importance to this question and would suggest that the Departments con- 
cerned should make a detailed survey of conditions in this respect. That 
there are gaps, requiring to be filled I am fairly confident. 


27. One final word regarding non-estate labour generally seems to be 
required and will not, T hope, be misinterpreted. An impression — exists 
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among urban labourers that their interests do not receive from the Labour 
Department the same care and attention as those of estate labourers. In 
so far as this complaint is well-founded the Department will probably be 
able to show that the disparity proceeds in large measure from the inherent 
nature of the case. I confess to a misgiving, however, that the complaint 
is not wholly devoid of justification. It came to my knowledge that the 
recent strike at Singapore has occasioned an enquiry into the causes that 
led to it. I trust that the opportunity will be taken to examine thoroughly 
the conditions of urban labour and that in consequence the Department 
will come to be looked up to as the guardian of all sections of labour. 


298. The Sex Ratio.—Under the Indian Emigration Act of 1922, the 
Government of India have taken power to require that among emigrants 
a certain ratio of females to males should be observed, the rule laying 
down that men who are unmarried or unaccompanied by their wives shall 
not be assisted to emigrate to any one country in any one year to a number 
exceeding one in five of the total number of persons so assisted.‘ Put in 
simple language the rule means that in every five persons assisted to 
emigrate two shall be married women travelling with their husbands. The 
ratio of males to females should therefore be 15 to 1. The Governor 
General in Council has power to exempt any country from the operation of 
this rule or to modify the ratio in respect of any country. Assisted emigra- 
tion is permitted to two countries only, Ceylon and Malaya. Ceylon has 
from the beginning been permanently exempted from the operation of the 
rule, the ratio there having been consistently higher than that demanded 
by the rule. Since the rule came into force Malaya has been exempted 
from time to time but continuously and without a break. It is worth 
noting therefore that the rule has never been applied in practice and that 
no experience has been gained of how it would actually operate. Accord- 
ing to the official census figures the following ratios have obtained among 
Indians in Malaya:— 


1911 1921 1931 


Females per 1,000 males : ‘ ‘ 308 405 482 


The comparable figure required by the rule would be 666. Consider- 
able public interest has been taken in this question in India, and the 
suggestion has been intluentially made that the provisions of the rule 
should be enforced in the case of Malaya. I venture to think that that 
suggestion is made without a full comprehension of its implications. In 
the first place it should be noted that the rule applies only to assisted 
emigrants. There is, however, a stream of voluntary emigrants to whom 
it does not apply and to whom under existing laws it cannot be applied. 
This stream during the past few years has consistently been greater in 
volume than that of assisted emigrants. The rule, if applied, would under 
existing conditions affect less than half of those emigrating from India to 
Malaya. In the next place it should be remembered that the ratio of 
1:5 to 1 has been fixed only since 1922, the figure previously accepted 
having been 2-5 to 1. By 1922 a large Indian labour force had been well 
established in Malaya. It is not to be expected therefore that the rule 
even if enforced could in the space of a few years entirely alter the posi- 
tion reached after a long period of immigration in this respect un- 
controlled. The figure¢ I have quoted show for 1931 482 females per 1,000 
males. In that year out of 624,000 Indians in Malaya 304,000 were resi- 
dent on estates and 588,000 were south Indians. The sex ratio on estates 
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showed 643 females per 1,000 males and among other Indians 355. It is: 
thus clear that, so far as assisted estate Jubourers are concerned, there 
has been « real improvement. This is borne out by certain figures I have 
seen regarding the proportion among assisted emigrants in 1936. Com- 
plaints were made by many persons that enticement of married women 
was becoming common, but conviction in a court of law was difficult to 
obtain owing to the impossibility of producing satisfactory proof of 
marriage. There was a general demand that some remedy should be 
found, but no practical suggestion was forthcoming beyond the idea  of° 
compulsory registration of marriages, which is absolutely impracticable in 
India. In the absence of a consensus of informed opinion it is unwise to 
experiment by legislation or otherwise in a delicate sphere of human re- 
lationship. The object which the sex ratio rule seeks to attain is un- 
doubtedly praiseworthy and is accepted as such by the Malayan Govern- 
ments. The time for its application to Malaya does not, however, appear 
to me to be opportune. If after the lapse of some time no improvement is 
perceptible in the present position and there should arise a large demand 
for further labour, the Government of India may have to consider whether 
the sex ratio rule should be enforced and its application extended, by 
whatever administrative measures may be necessary, to voluntary emigrant 
labourers. For the present, in my opinion, it is not necessary to take 
such steps, and I recommend that further exemption should be accorded 
to Malaya for such period as may seem reasonable, the position at the 
expiry of that period being again examined from all points of view. 


29. Assisted Emigration.—The terms of reference call for a clear find- 
ing whether assisted emigration to Malaya should be permitted in future. 
Assisted emigration is of two kinds, recruited and non-recruited. Recruited 
labour is obtained through the service of kanganies, themselves agricultural 
labourers who have worked on estates in Malaya. Licences are issued to 
such langanies by the Labour Department in Malaya and are endorsed 
by the Agent of the Government of India. They are also registered in 
the \falayan Emigration Depots at Madras and Negapatam. WNon- 
recruiicd emigrants consist of labourers who themselves apply at the 
Depots in Madras or Negapatam and who are considered by the 
Malavren authorities there to be fit for estate work. In 1930, owing to 
the depression, immigration was suspended by the Malay Governments 
and during the three succeeding vears some 190,000 Indian labourers were 
repatriated to India at Government expense. In 1934, after discussions 
with the Government of India and with their consent, assisted emigration 
was reopened but mostly in the non-recruited form. Kanganies were 
allowed to recruit labour only for the few tea and oil-palm estates. 
Licences were also issued for a few rubber estates which drew their labour 
from districts of Madras, such as Malabar and parts of the Telugu 
country, lying at such a distance from the ports of embarkation that 
intending emigrants would find it difficult to raise the railway fare to 
reach the depots. Actually very few kangany licences have been issued, 
and for practical purposes it may be assumed that all emigration to 
Malaya since 1934 has been voluntary. It has been contended by the 
Malay Labour Department in the Annual Report for 19385 that the kangany 
system of recruitment has been so supervised as to eliminate, as far as is 
humanly possible, the abuses to which such recruitment is subject. It 
ig irrelevant to discuss here the merits or demerits of the administra- 
tion of the system since the argument itself admits the abuses to which 
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it is liable. The kangany system is no doubt of value to employers and 
saves some work in the Labour Department offices, particularly when there 
is any abnormal demand for labour. It produces results more quickly and 
guarantees, so far as assisted emigration is concerned, a supply almost 
exactly equated to the demand. There are, however, other factors which 
deserve consideration. Since immigration was reopened in 1934, the 
system of non-recruited emigration has produced an adequate supply of 
labour. In fact in 1934, the influx was in excess of requirements. Since 
then the Labour Department have devised a system of applying quotas to 
individual employers according to their needs, and the depots in India 
ire instructed not to admit any non-recruited emigrant for whom there is 
not a detinite offer of employment in Malaya. In theory also there ean 
be no doubt that the voluntary system affords greater independence to the 
individual labourer and is not open to the suspicion that, however careful 
the administration may be, the labourer may be under some concealed 
obligation to the kangany which will act to his disadvantage in Malaya. I 
am not in favour of the kangany system either in theory or in practice 
and recommend that it should not be revived. I believe that little real 
hardship, if any, would be caused by its abolition. The great majority 
of emigrants to Malaya come from districts in the south of Madras which 
are within easy reach of one of the two depots, and it is precisely in those 
districts that economic pressure has in the past proved most acute. The 
attractions which employment in Malaya has to offer are now fairly widely 
comprehended, and emigrants from the more remote districts are in the 
majority of cases acting under the stimulus of some personal relationship 
or connection. In such cases there will not normally be any great diffi- 
eulty in finding vuffiefent money to reach the nearest depot. Reeruitment 
for tea and oil-palm estates was permitted on the ground that these 
industries were new in Malaya and that the estates concerned 
had not yet established any connection with centres of labour 
supply in India. Presumably in the last year or two that position has to 
some extent been rectified, and we are within sight of the total abolition 
of the kangany system. There is some danger that the abolition, if 
decided upon, will aggravate the evil of illegal and unlicensed recruiting. 
This evil, however, is not insusceptible of remedy. I would recommend 
that, if the Government of India are satisfied that the complete abandon- 
ment of the kangany system is a desirable reform, they should invite the 
Malay Governments to join them in devising suitable machinery to cope 
with illegal and unlicensed recruitment; and when the ground is prepared, 
they should take the step which will put an end to the kangany system. 


30. With regard to non-recruited assisted emigration I have already 
described the existing arrangement. Where a man before whom all the 
facts have been placed as clearly as possible elects to forego the advantage 
of living in his own place in order to obtain certain other advantages in 
another place, I doubt whether any Government can with propriety forbid 
him to make that choice, so long as the Government is satisfied that the 
new conditions are reasonably good. I have described the general condi- 
tions which I found in Malaya and consider that there is no justification 
for preventing Indian labour from emigrating there. IT have made certain 
suggestions, particularly with reference to rates of wages, which should 
receive the close attention of the authorities in Malaya. If those improve- 
ments are forthcoming I am clear that permission to emigrate should 
be continued. That being so, it would be harsh as well as unreasonable 
to order that a man may go only if he is prepared to bear the cost of 
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emigration himself. It is precisely those who are not in a position to meet 
that expense who will be most willing to emigrate. When an organisa- 
tion already exists, financed in Malaya, which will meet that expense for 
them and in addition assures them of employment, the idea of denying 
them the advantage is unthinkable. My recommendation, therefore, is 
that, given an assurance of active and sympathetie consideration of the 
improvements suggested above and in particular of steps being imme- 
diately taken to restore the standard rates of wages which were fixed in 
1928, non-recruited assisted emigration to Malaya should be permitted to 
continue. 


31. The Indian Immigration Committee.—An Indian Immigration 
Cornmittee was established in Malava in 1907. The Committee consists 
at present of 6 Government officials, 9 planting representatives, including 
the President of the United Planters’ Association of Malaya, one promi- 
nent business man and two Indian representatives, one for the Colony and 
-he other for the F. M. S. The Committee administers the Indian Immi- 
gration Fund, which draws its income from a levy on employers of Indian 

hour and meets expenses in connection with passages of the emigrants 
from their homes in India to Malaya, quarantine charges in Malaya, 
transport from ports in Malaya to places of employment and repatriation 
to India. It is this Committee which owns the emigration depots at 
Madras and Negapatam, to which I have previously referred. It is 
perhaps worth noting that Government and Public Departments employ- 
ing Indian labour contribute to the Fund on the same footing as any 
other employers. Under the provisions of the Malayan Labour Code, 
the Indian Immigration Committee is authorised, with the approval of the 
Chief Secretary, to ‘‘prescribe standard rates of wages payable to all or 
any classes of labourers performing all or any of’’ certain specified classes 
of labour. The classes of labour specified include practically all those 
in which Indian immigrant labour is employed. This function of the Com- 
mittee has assumed considerable importance since the fixation of standard 
wages in 1928 and the depression of 1930. There is one respect in which the 
constitution of the Committee is susceptible of improvement. It will be 
seen that as at present constituted it is heavily weighted in favour of the 
employers. There are only two Indian representatives and both the men 
now holding office, apart from their own private occupations, are already 
busily engaged in public affairs on behalf of the Indian community in 
general. There are 687,000 Indians in Malaya, of whom probably some 
250,000 are daily paid labourers. I do not suggest that for the present 
labour as such should have representation on the Committee, but it is clear 
that Indian representation is utterly inadequate. It is not possible tor 
the two existing representatives to cover all the ground of the Colony and 
the Federated Malay States, nor can they claim sufficient immediate 
acquaintance with the problems the Committee has to discuss. At least 
two more Indian representatives should be appointed, chosen for their 
knowledge of labour conditions in areas where Indian labour is largely 
employed; and I would suggest that, so far as circumstances permit, 
those appointed should not be gentlemen already representing the Indian 
community in some other sphere. Only men not burdened with other 
public duties can give close attention to matters affecting labour. From 
the general point of view also the Indian community will have a slightly 
larger chance of taking part in public affairs, and service on the Immigra- 
tion Committee may well prove a useful training ground for public service 
elsewhere. 
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32. One more point I should mention in connection with this Com- 
mittee. The Indian Immigration Fund maintains at Kuala Lumpur a 
Home for Decrepit Indians. I inspected this institution and found it 
satisfactory and performing a useful service. The suggestion was, however, 
made to me that this institution would be of greater value if it were 
developed into a Central Orphanage as well. On the face of it the idea 
deserves consideration, and it may be put before the Malay Governments 
with a request that the possibilities of such expansion should be carefullv 
examined. 


33. Political and Social Status.—The terms of reference require that 
attention should be paid to the political and social status of Indian 
labourers in Malaya. Strictly speaking, the question of political status 
does not arise. There is no franchise in Malava, and all appointments to 
legislatures or advisory bodies are made by nomination. When any consti- 
tutional changes are under consideration, it may be necessary for the 
Government of India to examine how thev will affect the position or the 
representation of Indian labour. Until that position arises, the matter 
does not appear to require examination. So far as the social status of the 
Indian labourer is concerned, there are no racial restrictions nor any dis- 
crimination between the Indian and anv other labourer. A representation 
was made to us that Chinese seamen were being preferred to Indian 
seamen in Singapore. But this, even if true, appears to be a purelv 
commercial question and in no way a social problem. Children of Indian 
labourers on estates who show exceptional promise are in a number of 
eases given opportunity to proceed to higher studies, and in the few 
instances brought to our notice where a labourer’s family had acquired a 
higher status, I heard of no bar against them either because they were 
Indian or because they were of the labouring class. No recommendation is 
called for in this respect. 


34. Summary of conclusions and recommendations.—(i) The Labour 
Department in Malaya has established an effective control over employers, 
particularly on estates. It operates mainly in the interest of the Indian 
labourer and renders him sympathetic and efficient service. 


(ii) Indian labour on estates in the long run is the most efficient, and 
the majority of employers realise that it pays them to maintain a con- 
tented labour force. Now that the depression is lifting, it will be in their 
own interests to assure their labour a fair share in the returning pros- 
perity. 


(iii) Estate managers on the whole are of a good type and take a 
genuine interest in the welfare of their labour. ‘ 


(iv) In 1928 standard wages were fixed at 50 cents for men and 40 
cents for Women in ordinary areas and 58 cents for men and 46 cents for 
women in certain special areas. In 1930 a cut of 20 per cent, was im- 
posed on account of the depression. In point of fact a bigger cut was 
imposed, the alternative being to discharge the labour. By 1936 rates 
of 40 cents for men and 82 for women were fairly uniform and from 
the Ist January, 1937, standard rates have been fixed at 45 cents for men 
and 36 cents for women. 


(v) It has always been understood that with a return of prosperity the 
standard rates fixed in 1928 would be reintroduced. The rubber industry 
is now recovering rapidly. Rubber is quoted at about 10d. (36 cents) a 


pound and the production quota has recently been raised to 85 per cent. 
The time has arrived when the full 1928 rates should be restored. 


(vi) Standard rates are at present obligatory only in certain areas known 
as key areas. These areas do not appear to have been selected with 
reference to any well-defined principle and the distinction between key 
and non-key areas does not seem to serve any useful purpose. It may be 
abolished, and the standard wage applied with statutory foree throughout 
the country. 


(vii) Higher rates were fixed for certain special areas on the ground 
that they were more expensive or less healthy or accessible. The dis- 
tinction between these areas and ordinary areas is perhaps not as acute 
as it was eight years ago, but the fact remains that estates in these 
areas do pay higher rates in order to attract labour. The higher rates 
fixed in 1928 should therefore continue. 


(viii) Housing for labour on estates is largely under process of recon- 
struction. The old type of lines has been condemned by the Labour De- 
partment and may not in future be erected. Modern lines are mostly of 
the cottage type and are satisfactory. Reconstruction of this nature should 
be pushed as fast as the circumstances of the planting industries permit. 


(ix) Medical attention is satisfactory on the Janger estates. The 
dressers employed, however, particularly on the smaller and more remote 
estates, are not always sufficiently qualified. Wholetime dressers with 
proper qualifications should be employed on every estate. It is under- 
stood that the Malay Governments are already taking steps in this 
direction. 


(x) Estate schools need closer supervision. Both the accommodation 
provided and the quality of the teachers employed are susceptible of 
considerable improvement. The Malay Governments propose to appoint 
an Inspector of Tamil Schools. When the appointment is finally made, 
it may be of assistance if a qualified educational officer from Madras gives 
his advice in the first stage of reorganisation. Till that takes place the 
Labour Department and the Education Department should make every 
effort to improve the existing schools. 


(xi) The abolition of toddy shops on estates is attended by grave danger 
from an illicit spirit called ‘samsu’ which is easily distilled from rice. 
There is, however, agreement among the majority of employers that, if 
illicit liquor could be prevented, the labour would not suffer by the pro- 
hibition of toddy. The Malay Governments may be asked to consider 
whether this policy cannot be gradually enforced. There are already a 
= dry areas and evidence shows that the experiment has not been 4 
ailure. 


(xii) Co-operative societies are on the increase and do good work. The 
Co-operative Department should consider the possibility of developing 
unregistered thrift funds, where they exist, into properly registered 
societies. 


(xiii) The full use of garden allotments on estates should be encouraged’ 
by all possible means. Any settlements of Indian labourers should be 
by means of a permanent title held only from Government and not from. 
any private owner. 
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(xiv) The quarantine station and camp at Port Swettenham needs 
considerable reconstruction and more sympathetic administration. In 
other respects the quarantine and immigration arrangements call for no 
comment. 


(xv) Non-estate labour is normally more independent than estate 
labour. Labour employed by Government and Public Departments obtains 
the same wages as estate labour or possibly slightly higher wages. There 
is, however, insufficient work found for women and if such work eannot 
be provided the possibility of some married or family allowance should 
be considered. Contract labour appears able to protect its own interests 
but the Labour Department might make a greater effort to obtain the 
confidence of non-estate labour in general. 


(xvi) The sex ratio shows signs of improvement, particularly among 
estate labour. Further exemption from the sex ratio rule may be given and 
the position re-examined at a later opportunity. 

(xvii) Voluntary assisted emigration should be allowed to continue. 
The kangany system of recruitment should not, however, be revived and 
to the extent to. which it still exists should be abolished. Machinery 
should at the same time be devised to prevent illicit recruitment. 


(xviii) At least two more Indian members should be appointed to the 
Indian Immigration Committee and the Indian representatives on that 
Committee should ag far as possible be men who have not been choseu 
to represent the Indian community in other capacities as well. The 
possibility of expanding the Decrepit Home to include a Central Orphanage 
should also be considered. 

35. Acknowledqgments.—Our tour in Malaya was attended by so much 
hospitality, both private and public, that it is impossible in this Report 
to make due acknowledgment to all those who contributed to our enter- 
tainment. Special thanks are due to H. E. Sir Shenton Thomas both 
for personal hospitality and courtesy and for the opportunity which he 
afforded us of having a discussion on various subjects with him and his 
principal officers. To Mr. C. D. Ahearne, M.C.S., Federal Secretary, 
we are indebted not only for his kindness in entertaining us at Kuala 
Lumpur, but also for the readiness with which he placed at our disposal 
the great experience which he has had with Indian labour problems in 
Malaya over a number of years. Mr. Charles Wilson, M.C.S., Controller 
of Labour, accompanied us between Penang and Kuala Lumpur and met 
us again in Singapore. His friendly reception of us and the information 
which he gave us on a wide variety of subjects afforded us a valuable 
insight into many matters of interest to both India and Malaya. Through 
him I should like to express our gratitude to all the officers of the Labour 
Department whom we met. They were without exception of the greatest 
assistance in our enquiry and in co-operation with Rao Sahib K. A. 
Mukundan, undertook the task not only of arranging our programme, 
but also of rearranging it at short notice as circumstances demanded. Rao 
Sahib K. A. Mukundan, Agent of the Government of India in Malaya, 
accompanied us throughout the tour. His ready and willing assistance at 
all times proved invaluable, and the cordial relations which he has estab- 
lished with the officials of the Malay Governments, the planters and the 
representative Indians in all parts of Malaya smoothed the path in front 
of us and facilitated approaches which in other circumstances might have 
been beset with obstacles. Wherever we halted, we met with the utmost 
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cordiality and hospitality from the Residents or Resident Councillors and 
from all local officials and to these our thanks are due. Indian Associa- 
tions at every stopping place came forward with invitations and with 
offers of assistance, and so numerous were our hosts and so overwhelming 
their attentions that it would be invidious to single out any individuals. 
I received a number of memoranda containing information and suggestions 
which were invaluable. Numerous individual Indians also spared neither 
time nor trouble in explaining particular points that arose and in giving 
their views on topics of interest connected with my enquiry. To all these 
gentlemen and to the whole Indian community of Malaya, as also to 
the Cevlonese community, we must express our deep sense of gratitude 
and obligation. The United Planters’ Association of Malaya very kindly 
sent a deputation to wait on me in Singapore. The discussion of various 
questions with them was conducted in the most frank and friendly atmos- 
phere, and we shall retain the happiest memories of our contacts with 
the planting community of Malaya both at this interview and on individual 
estates. Finally we must record our appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. T. N, Gupta of the Education, Health and Lands Department of 
the Government of India who accompanied us. The unfortunate illness 
at Rangoon of Mr. V. S, Sankaran, which prevented him from accom- 
panying the deputation, placed an extra burden upon Mr. Gupta’s 
shoulders which he willingly undertook, and we should commend his 
untiring zeal and energy to favourable notice. I have kept my obligation 
to Mr. G. 8S. Bozman to the end. The Government have called him 
my Adviser, but I am thankful to say he has been more. He has fully 
shared my responsibility, and though I sign this report, there is nothing 
in it which does not carry his assent. He gave me without stint the 
benefit of his experience, industry and sound judgment. My debt to 
him is incaleulable, and I shall always remember with pleasure my 
association with him in this mission to Malaya. 


V. 8. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 
The 6th February 1987. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT. 


During the course of our tour in Malaya a number of topics were 
raised in discussion with representatives of the Indian community. They 
are matters which have attracted public interest both in Malaya and in 
India and which affect the Indian community as a whole. They do not 
fall within the terms of my reference, but 1 was able, by the courtesy 
of His Excellency Sir Shenton Thomas, to mention them both to him 
and to his principal advisers. Since they are subjects of public concern 
which have already to some extent been ventilated in the press and 
otherwise, it will not be improper if I submit a short additional Report 
about them. 

2. Facilities for higher education.—The first of these matters is the 
provision of facilities for secondary and higher education. Complaints 
were made to me that such facilities were scarce for Indian students, 
and the suspicion was entertained that some discrimination existed against 
Indians in this respect. There are in Malaya only two institutions where 
higher education is imparted, Raffles College and the King Edward VII 
Medical College, both at Singapore. There is no University in the country. 
The Medical College is full and has, I understand, a considerable waiting 
list. Raffles College, on the other hand, has vacancies available. The 
tuition fees at the latter amount to $300 a year, and residence and hoarding 
charges to a like sum. It is clear, therefore, that, barring the scholarship 
winner, the course is open only to the comparatively well-to-do. I found 
no evidence that in admission to these two institutions there was any 
discrimination against Indians as such, and I am satisfied that there is 
none. With regard to secondary education it is no doubt true that some 
Indian parents find it difficult to secure admission for their children, but 
no discrimination is made because they are Indians. The difficulty arises 
wholly from lack of accommodation and presses on all communities. 
Certain special facilities are available for Malays in the shape of closed 
scholarships and free education, but all other communities receive equal 
treatment. The Malay Governments realise that generally the provision 
for secondary educatign does not meet al] requirements. Complaint was 
made to me more than once that very few of the secondary schools 
provide a scientific training. I have reason to believe that the defects 
are known to the authorities, and that steps are being taken to remedy 
them as quickly as circumstances permit. I received an explicit assur- 
ance that no question of racial discrimination was permitted to invade 
‘either the policy or the administration of the Education Department. 


3. Representation on Public Bodies.—A number of complaints were 
forthcoming to the effect that Indians received inadequate representation 
‘on the State Councils and other publie bodies. A further complaint was 
very generally made that, even where an Indian representative is con- 
templated, the seat is frequently given not to an Indian but to a Cevlonese, 
the term including Jaffna Tamils. For the purpose of representation 
on the various Councils in the Federated Malay States, the term ‘Indian’ 
is defined to include Ceylon Tamils, and in fact there was recently only 
one State in which an Indian, as distinct from Ceylonese, represented 
the Indian community. At the time of my visit this circumstance: had 
caused some bitterness in the relations between the Indians and the 
Ceylonese. While I publicly lamented the discord, it seemed to me at 
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the same time that the authorities should be apprised of the position, 
and I pointed out that the Indians greatly outnumber the Ceylonese in 
Malaya and would prefer that one of their own community should be 
selected to represent them. So far as Indian representation on other 
public bodies is concerned, I would only remark that the experience 
gained by service on such bodies is often a useful preparation for repre- 
sentative appointment on bodies having a wider scope, and may bring 
to light a natural capacity for public work which would otherwise remain 
undiscovered. 


4. Appointments in public services.—Considerable dissatisfaction was 
expressed by representative Indians as to the proportion of appointments 
in the public services held by Indians. In recent years a pro-Malay policy 
has been in operation in the peninsula, to which point was given by the 
institution of a special service in the F. M. 8. To this service only 
members of the British and Malay races are admitted. The exclusion 
of Chinese and Indians born and domiciled in Malaya from this service 
was criticised adversely, and Mr. Veerasamy, the Indian representative 
on the Federal Legislature, gave voice to the protest. H. KE. the High 
Commissioner defended the exclusion on the ground, among others, that 
it wag consistent with the practice of British colonial administrations. The 
Indian community in Malaya are naturally unable to acquiesce in this 
policy and have made strong representations to the Government of India. 
In my talk to His Excellency on the subject I learned that the restriction 
in question was confined to administrative posts, i.e., posts carrying execu- 
tive responsibility, analogous to the Collector and his subordinates in our 
districts. His Excellency expressly stated that Indians would not be 
excluded, for example, from the educational or medical services. When 
in addition it is borne in mind that the exclusion does not extend to the 
British Colony, the issue is narrowed down considerably. I must add in 
justice to His Excellency that the policy represents and fulfils the wishes 
of Their Highnesses the Sultang and may not be modified except with their 
full consent. That consideration obviously shifts the matter to another 
Plane, and as soon as I learned of it, I felt precluded from further discus- 
sion. My hesitation was accentuated by the difficulty in defining the citi- 
zenship of non-Malays born in the States. It appears that not even in the 
third or fourth generation can a non-Malay attain to the status of a subject 
of the Sultans. The law applies equally to Europeans, Chinese and 
Indians; under it even those who have no domicile except in the States 
become only ‘‘British protected persons” but not British subjects or 
subjects of the Sultans. 


5. Status of the Indian Agency.—It was frequently urged before me 
that if an official of the Indian Civil Service were appointed to represent 
the Government of India in Malaya, he would carry greater weight with 
the Malayan Governments and Indian requirements would receive closer 
attention. This proposal has no relation to the terms of reference of my 
enquiry and in any case concerns the Government of India more nearly 
than the Malayan Governments. I did not, therefore, think it rizht to 
trouble H. E. the Governor about the matter. It should be stated at 
once that the representations on the subject explained that no personal 
reference was intended to past Agents or to the present Agent. It has 
already been stated in the main Report .that I formed a high opinion 
of the work done by Rao Sahib K. A. Mukundan, and my examination 
of the proposal is therefore entirely impersonal. The Agency in Malaya 
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should certainly not be considered in any way inferior to the Agency in 
Ceylon, to which it has been the custom in the past to appoint an I. C. 8. 
officer. It is a fact that the Agent in Malaya has to maintain personal 
contact with high officials of the Malay Governments, and for this purpose 
the selection of the right man becomes of considerable importance. No 
impression should be created that the post belongs to a particular service. 
Government should be free to choose a non-official if the occasion demanded 
it and a suitable non-official was available. If the Agent is chosen from the 
services, Government should again be unfettered as to the field of selection, 
I venture to suggest, however, that the next appointment might be made 
from the I. C. S., and an officer chosen who is fitted by experience and 
temperament for the duties of the post. 


V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 
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